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recensions differ so widely as to necessitate their printing in full in parallel 
columns, and several times we find a third column representing the Arme- 
nian text as an independent witness. The whole is a most astounding 
result of the happy union of philological acumen and indefatigable industry. 

The text, again, is followed by six appendices, the first three of which 
have been mentioned before; Appendix 4, pp. 257-62, contains the Chris- 
tian, strongly anti-Semitic additions by the hand of the Slavonic scribe 
of that first recension. These are retranslated into Greek from the Palea 
of the year 1477, preserved in the synodical library at Moscow. Appendix 5, 
pp. 263-94, gives the retranslation, into Greek, of the second or shorter 
of the two Slavonic versions, by the great Slavic scholar, Professor William 
Richard Morfill. Appendix 6, pp. 295-97, contains a collation of the 
second Sinaitic MS, discovered by Mrs. Gibson in the spring of 1906, 
in cases where it diverges from the Mount Sinai MS No. 547, for the 
Testaments of Reuben, Simeon, Levi, and Judah, 1-20. A Greek 
index, the work of Miss Poole, pp. 299-324, concludes this splendid sample 
of scholarly workmanship. 

The English translation is printed in Vol. II, pp. 1-218, together 
with a philological and historical commentary, a truly pioneer work in the 
interpretation of the Testaments. An index of passages from the Scriptures 
and other ancient works directly connected or closely paralleled with the 
text (pp. 237-40), and an index of names and subjects (pp. 241-47) are 
at the close of his second volume. 

In conclusion, we beg leave to join the host of students of both Testa- 
ments, the Old and the New, who have now, or will shortly, express their 
sincere thanks to the editor and translator for this, the most important 
contribution toward the true reading and interpretation of the text of the 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, and give voice to the hearty apprecia- 
tion of the spirit which pervades both volumes from beginning to end. 

W. Muss-Arnolt 
The Public Library 
Boston, Mass. 

THE PERSON OF JESUS AND MODERN SCHOLARSHIP 

One of the ablest exponents of the progressive movement in English 

theological thought has recently discussed from the modern standpoint 

the chief problems about the person of Jesus. 1 An introductory chapter 

on the sources concerns itself chiefly with determining the value of the 

Fourth Gospel. Since an erroneous interpretation of Jesus has usually 

Jesus: Seven Questions. By J. Warschauer. London: James Clarke & Co., 
1908. 302 pages. 3s. 6d. 
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proceeded upon the supposition that this gospel is genuine history, it seemed 
desirable to point out clearly that it is not really an early historical document 
but an early theology. The Synoptic Gospels are also used critically; but 
to just what extent they are purely historical is a problem that might well 
have been given more attention. 

The main content of the book treats seven questions about Jesus: Was 
he the Son of God ? Was he sinless ? Did he work miracles ? Could 
he forgive sins? Is belief in him necessary to salvation? Did he rise 
from the dead ? Did he die for us ? The question of his divine sonship 
is answered in the affirmative, but the relationship is essentially ethical. 
Jesus' physical origin was not at all different from that of other men. The 
doctrine of the virgin birth is not an integral part of the New Testament 
records; in fact, it is contradicted by the bulk of the gospels as well as by 
the testimony of Paul's letters and the Acts; but Jesus' will so harmonized 
with the divine that the spirit dwelt in him without measure and thus he 
was the true Son of God — the supreme and crowning instance of the divine 
immanence. He is not essentially unlike other men in kind but vastly 
different from them in the degree of his divinity, hence "it is he and none 
besides who has for us the value of God." It follows naturally that he 
was sinless, not because he was so born that he could not sin but because 
his choice of God was so absolute that he did not. That he must be a sin- 
ner if a regular member of humanity is not granted, since all theories about 
a historic " Fall," original sin, and total depravity are foreign to the genius 
of modern thought. The ruling ideas of our age are also inclined to dis- 
credit miracles; they can be accepted only on such evidence as may be 
regarded sufficient to substantiate other statements in the field of history. 
When submitted to such tests Jesus' exercise of the gift of healing is found 
to be the historic basis for the miraculous element in the gospels and all 
else is legend; but this power to heal did not differ in kind from that which 
other good men of his day possessed, and was dependent for its effect upon 
the patient's own mental attitude. All this Jesus himself understood and 
his primary purpose was not to display his power but to help the needy. 
Moreover, he shocked the religionists of his day by boldly declaring the 
forgiveness of sins. He felt authoritative in this respect since sin in his 
view was self -exile from God and could be entirely remedied by a return to 
God. By the helpful touch of his own personality Jesus awakened in men 
hope and trust toward the Father who cherished only a desire to pardon the 
repentant, and forgiveness resulted inevitably when one repented. This 
is the effect of Jesus' influence both in the past and present — he causes sins 
to be forgiven by awaking in men the spirit of repentance. This surrender 
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to his influence is what constitutes true belief in him and so is necessary to 
salvation, which is itself simply the soul's return to God. The process of 
salvation is twofold: an establishment of a filial attitude toward God, and 
a change of character in which the principle of self -giving takes the place of 
self-seeking; and for all this Jesus gives a new impulse by his precepts, by 
his example, and by his personality. This powerful personality was too 
great to be crushed by death; he certainly arose from the dead not physic- 
ally but spiritually, and manifested his triumph over death in unmistakable 
fashion to his followers. He had died because of loyalty to his own religious 
ideals, not to make it possible for an angry divinity to forgive but to show 
how far self-giving love will go in its effort to help sinful men to see the 
Father aright. This voluntary self-offering of Jesus has been the greatest 
of all incentives to right living, "the chiefest of all redemptive forces." 
Did he die for us ? Most assuredly, but his death has supreme significance 
because it is the climax of a life lived for us. 

Such in outline is the content of this important book. It finds Jesus' 
chief significance in the realm of the ethical and spiritual, interpreting him 
in line with a metaphysical theory which views God's relation to the world 
in terms of immanence. Jesus was not an object for worship but the ideal 
religious man in whom divinity, which appears in others as a mere spark, 
glowed with full brilliancy. From this standpoint his supreme value for 
today lies in our knowing and appreciating the real character of his earthly 
life, and it is therefore important that we should know just what constituted 
the actual life-content of the historical Jesus. Many who are in sympathy 
with Warschauer's general attitude will doubtless feel that his treatment is 
weakest at this point, that is, he has assumed rather than proved that the 
content of Jesus' life was pervasively religio-ethical. But this is just the 
item in modern study about Jesus which is in sharpest debate. If it was 
his claim to messiahship in the eschatological sense, as many think, which 
gave him uniqueness for his associates, the more sober religious and ethical 
elements of gospel tradition, if indeed they are not secondary, are not the 
things that primarily characterized him. Perhaps a chapter on "Was 
Jesus the Messiah?" would have cleared up these uncertainties. One 
cannot be too careful in avoiding the temptation to make Jesus a kind of 
personification of modern religio-ethical ideals without sufficient regard for 
the actual facts which are attested by the history. Indeed the author 
seems to have fallen a victim to this temptation in his use of Paul. He 
concedes that the latter viewed the death of Jesus as expiatory (p. 273), 
and yet his phrase "on behalf of" is not allowed to support this meaning 
(p. 291). This is not so certain. If Paul thought Jesus' death expiatory, 
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and so effecting a change in God's attitude toward us, would it not still be 
something for our benefit, on our behalf? Here it would seem that the 
modern ethical feeling had been forced too severely upon the apostle. 
Again, perhaps it is not altogether fortunate to attempt to discuss a modern 
interpretation of Jesus under the old captions. These do not furnish ade- 
quate categories for classifying the new ideas, while the desire to impress 
the reader with the full significance of the new conceptions may lead one to 
insert under the older terminology more than properly belongs there. 

Denney 2 emphasizes a different phase of this general subject. He 
endeavors to demonstrate two propositions: (1) Christianity from the 
first has existed only in the form of a faith which has Jesus as its object 
and not at all as a faith which has him as its living pattern. (2) Jesus 
assumed for himself this position which faith has given him. The former is 
thought to be proved by a brief survey of Christianity as it is exhibited in the 
New Testament, and the latter by an extensive study into the self -revelation 
of Jesus. The Synoptic Gospels, treated in the light of modern criticism, 
are made the basis of investigation, but many modern critics will not be able 
to agree with the writer in the conclusions reached with reference to the con- 
tent of Jesus' self-consciousness. In reading this book one feels that a sane 
and scholarly advocacy of the traditional interpretation of Jesus is being 
presented: he is the object of Christian faith, his personality is so unique 
that we must believe it could transcend the limitations of nature and its 
laws, he was conscious of being the person through whom prophecy was 
to be fulfilled and the kingdom of God established, and through his passion 
he became the Redeemer. Then we turn to the conclusion of the book and 
are told that every Christian must hold to these things, yet everyone must 
be at liberty to construct his own Christology. There should be on the one 
hand unity in thus unreservedly recognizing Christ's place in evangelical 
faith, and on the other entire intellectual freedom in thinking out what this 
implies (p. 338). No philosophical presuppositions should be prescribed as 
fundamental to faith. The real difficulty here in accepting the author's 
conclusions seems to be in supposing that we can have the sort of attitude 
demanded without the presence of a certain philosophical position which is 
fundamentally determinative for any further intellectual exposition of one's 
thought of Jesus' person. Denney may disclaim that he would demand the 
acceptance of any particular metaphysical theory on the part of a believer, 
and yet he does require the acceptance of supernaturalism in one's attitude 
— a "surrender to the impression of the supernatural" in Jesus' person is 

2 Jesus and the Gospel: Christianity Justified in the Mind of Christ. By James 
Denney. New York: Armstrong & Son, 1909. xvi+368 pages. $2. 
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possible and necessary for everyone who would have Christian faith. 
Here is the crux of the whole matter. Such a surrender is possible when 
one's world-view permits it, otherwise it is impossible; so that the conten- 
tion of the book rests ultimately upon a question of speculation though 
it may have been obscured by a skilful handling of the gospel material. 

Shirley Jackson Case 
The University of Chicago 



CRITICAL STUDIES OF SOME NEW TESTAMENT 
PROBLEMS 

The point of view of Rutherfurd's study of two Pauline epistles 1 is 
indicated by a remark of Professor Hort quoted on p. 24, that the two 
letters "might be products of the same state of mind. Practically they 
were written together." By identifying Ephesians with the "letter from 
Laodicea" of Col. 4:16, the author finds in this hint further evidence of a 
close relation between the two, and a suggestion of how they came to be 
written at the same time. Other possible interpretations of that phrase he 
reviews and rejects. In the discussion he refers to the article of Professor 
J. Rendel Harris in the Expository Times (Vol. XVIII, pp. 392 ff., June, 
1907), based on De Bruyne's study of the probable Marcionite origin of 
the series of Latin prefaces to the Pauline epistles found in some Vulgate 
MSS. (Revue Benedictine, January, 1907). The preface to Ephesians, 
it seems, has been rewritten from the accepted orthodox point of view, for 
in its original form it appears to have been a preface to the epistle to the 
Laodiceans. This of course accords with Tertullian's testimony (Adv. 
Marc. v. 17) that Marcion gave to this epistle the title, Ad Laodicenos. 

What we have then are three letters: a personal note to Philemon, a 
letter to the Christians in Colossae, a circular letter to a group of congrega- 
tions, Laodicea among them; all carried by one messenger, written there- 
fore at almost the same time, and expressions of the one state of mind. 
The book is to explain Colossians on the basis of this situation, and after 
the introduction offers us a useful parallel arrangement of the text. Colos- 
sians is printed in full, and opposite each verse in the parallel column are 
found the passages of Ephesians and Philemon that exhibit similarity 
whether of thought or language. Parallels are found for practically all 
of Colossians, while a rough count shows that some four-fifths of Ephesians 

1 St. Paul's Epistles to Colossae and Laodicea. The Epistle to the Colossians 
Viewed in Relation to the Epistle to the Ephesians. With introduction and notes 
by John Rutherfurd, B.D. Edinburgh: Clark; New York: Scribners, 1908. x + 208 
pages. $2 . 25. 



